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“Speak the speech, Ip pray you. as T pronounce 
* to you, trippingly on the tounge.’’°— Hamlet. 
Lorpv CHEsTERFIELD kas declared the man- 
ner in reading and speuking to be as important as 
the matter, and the attention with which it was re- 
garded by rhetoricians and orators in earlier ages, 
would seem to justify the conclusion, that these 
excellent critics entertained similar ideas. Quine- 
tilian, it appears wrote a valuable essay on the 
management of the yoice, and displayed some 
knowledge of its variousfunctions. The eloquent 
Tally after completing his education spent two 
years (noi did he grudge expenses) under the 
best elocutionist the age afforded. The history of 
Demosthenes is fzmilar to all. The story of his 
shaven head, and declamations in the storm, isa 
vivid exhibition of tbat indomitable energy which 
racterized this illustrious orator. But a distin- 
writeron this subject relates a fact not 
generally known, ‘That. ae. determined, student 
expended several i 
‘master of eloci 
since) been ré 
nian might have mach of his gigantic 
labor: the late theory of articulation would have 
been more effectual than his pebbles, in correcting 
his defective enunciation. Steele, in the 18th 
century, prodaced an elaborate work, the great 
‘abject of which secms to have been to teach 
emphasis, and pause; aside from some fanciful 
-apeculations, it was generally correct, but he only 
entered the vestibule of the temple. Sheridan 
and Walker also accquired a notable reputation as 
elocutionists. But the two grand objections against 
these aystems, consisted first, ,in the poverty of 
the nomenclature, and secondly, a want of signifi- 
‘eance in the terms adopted. ‘The perfection of a 
science can generally be estimated by the precis- 
jon of its terms and fulness of nomenclature. 
The first complaint of pioneers, in any department 
of science, is not want of ideas, but a paucity of 
words. In fact the Literature and Science of a 
people,.can never flourish until the language has 
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become somewhat matured. ‘There must be a 
name for ideus. As illustrative of the vagueness 
of the vocabulary in this department, even in the 


»|days of the English Roscius, we quote a descrip- 


tion of Garrick’s manner of reading the ‘Church 
Service.’’ It has reference to the intonatiors of 
his voice. ‘Even tenor of smoothe delivery.” 
‘‘Ferventtone.’? ‘Simplicity of devotional ex- 
pression.’’ ‘*Reverential tone.”? ‘‘Evenness of 
voice.” ‘*Tone of solemn dignity.’? ‘Of supli- 
eation.”? ‘Of sorrow and contrition.”? What 
could we expect from such rambling significations? 


In the following, alluded to by Austin, the ob- 
jection is still more obvious. The thirty-seven 
qualities of the voice are thts enumerated: high, 
powerful, clear, extensive, deep, brilliant, pure, 
sweet, attractive, melodious, persuasive, tractable, 
flexible, executive, mellow, sonorous, distinct, 
perspicuons, cbscure, dull, imploring, small, thin, 
faint, indistinct, confused, discordant, unharmoni- 
ous, unmanageable, not filled to persuade, rigid, 
harsh, cracked, doleful, hoarse, brassy, shrill. 


This doubtful signification and ambiguity of 
terms, induced Dr Rush to subject the human 
voice to a rigid analytical scrutiny. in his work 
he unhesitatingly sanctioned all previously written, 
when found in accordance with nature. Re pro- 
ceeded in a direct course to the hill of Science, 


aj and he readily gives credit when he crosses the 


tortuous paths of his erratic brethren. His pro- 
-| found aud original work wes offered to a booksel- 
ler, and rejected, as not being suited to the public 
taste; he therefore published the ‘‘Philosophy of 
the Human Voice,’’ at his own risk, determined, 
as he tells us, if it did not suit the country, to suit 
the country to that. 

The principles of the voice were here for the 
first time, reduced to the unbending laws of an 
inductive philosophy. The system at first, was 
generally opposed, that is, by those who were not 
too indolent to investigate it. Some doubted, 
more sneered, and a few ‘‘damned with faint 
praise, or assented with civil leer.”’? Dr. Barber, 
a memter of the Royal College, of London con- 
densed his theory into a practical form, denomina- 
ted a ‘‘Grammar of Elocution.’’ It at length re- 
ceived the sanction of the mother of learning in 
New England, and Dr. Barber was elected Profes- 
sor of Elocution, in Harvard University. He also 
lectured at Yale College,and other distinguished in- 





stitutions throughont the country. 


The subject is beginning to attract considerable 
attention, and at the present time has many advo- 
cates. Professor Bronson is eatensively known 
as an enthusiastic and elequent lecturer on elocu- 
tion, and recites to crowded houses. We consider 
his system essentially Professor Parber’s. Kirke 
ham, Russel, end others, have also published vala- 
able manuals. Austin’s Chirononiia, alihovgh too 
voluminous, and costly to he easily obtained, isa 
thorough treaties. Rev. Dr. Porter’s ‘‘Aralysis,” 
now presented to the public, as a ‘Rhetorical 
Reader,’’ has probably cffected more than any 
similar work ever issued from the press. Its de- 
served popularity, has already carried it through 
upward of fifty editions. (We now hold in our 
hand the fifty-third edition.) His theory as far as 
he goes, is nearly synonimous with Rush’s, al- 
though he uses a different notation, the application 
‘of which in more places than one (in due deference 
to the high authority) pledge ourselves to prove 
entirely wrong. 
inflection is at least somewhat objectionable, more 


Barber, in his grammar, carefully avoided a 
multiplicity of rules, but endeavored to give the 
student a complete power over the voice, desig- 
nated the voeal signs of passions, and then leaving 
the application more to the judgment of his pu- 
pils. In his method of teaching he seems to have 
followed Dr. Rush’s hints, ‘‘On the mode of In- 
struction in Elocution.’? His analysis of the voice, 
is doubtlessly the most complete ever given to the 
public, and as such will ve sanctioned by posterity. 
Its superiority over all others, consists in the fall- 
ness of its nomenclature, and definiteness of terms. 
Under his discriminating pen, every subject be- 
comes Juminous, although from the natare of the 
speaking voice, his task was one of the most diffi- 
cult that could have been chosen. 


He commenced the investigation at first, as a 
subject alone of physiological eaquiry, but on dis- 
covering what seemed new functions of speech he 
was induced to continue the research. At length 
the idea occurred to him that the whole ‘*Vecal 
Phenomena,’’ might be methodically arranged, and 
made to subserve the interests of those, who were 
solicitious to become more minutely acquainted 
with the speaking voice. Physiologists had been 
eminently successful in determining the position 
of the organs by which the ‘alphabetic elemente’ 





were executed; they had been able litterally, to 





The multiplicity of his rulesom 





particularly asthey admit of numerousexceptions, 
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touch them with the dissecting knife. But when 
they came to intonation, they found themselves 
completely at fault.. They removed the organs 
from men and other animals, and by blowing 
through them endeavored to ascertain how the 
tremor falsette, &c., were made. Their labor 
was lost; there was no other way but to catch the 
modulations as they rose, and while their evanes- 
cent properties were yet in the ear, to give them 
ina scale, a ‘‘local habitation and a name.’’— 
Such was the course pursued by Dr. Rush, and to 
enable our readers to judge how well he succeed- 
ed in his arduous and laudable undertaking, we 
propose to give a hasty synopsis of the system as 
taught by his disciples, 

We commence then with ARTICULATION, as 
the grand basis of all good delivery. The true 
elements of speech have rarely ever been taughtin 
any of our common or higher schools. The vow- 
els are correctly given we allow, but when a con- 

sonant is attempted it is always accompanied by a 
vowel sound in combination. Consonants can be 
sounded of themselves without the aid of a vowel. 
To illustrate our meaning more fally, take the 
word MAR, for instance, and pronounce it delib- 
erately, and it will be found to consist of three 
distinct, well defined elements. First the lips will 
be firmly compressed, by voluntary muscular ac- 
tion, and the sonnd of ‘M,’ will be heard to issue 
from the throat; the lips now open, and the mouth 
_ Assuming a peculiar form, the sound of ‘A’ is giv- 
: en; lastly, the tongue being retracted and pressed 


= against the roof of the mouth, smooth ‘R’ is 


heard. Inthe same manner the sound of ‘B’ 
may be heard by.a muscular effort on the word 
b-ound, so of d, k, 1,n, in d-are, k-ind, 1-ord. 
n-ame, pausing after the initial elements have been 
executed by their respective organs. Also, ‘th’ in 
thistle requires the tongue to be thrust out. between 
the teeth, while in, ‘ik’ in thow it is merely 
pressed against the teeth slightly opened. A care- 
ful distinction is to be observed between the ele- 
ment and name of aletter.. The alphabetical ele- 
ments are divided into twelve tonic, fourteen snb- 
tonic, and nine atonic sounds. The tonics are 
those that admit of indefinite quantity in prolon- 
gation, and form the most ‘‘plastic material, of in- 
tonation.”’ A-right, a-rk, a-nd, a-le, are words 
in which the italicized letters are examples. Sub- 
tonics, are susceptible of quantity, but to a less 
extent. They may be heard in b-ode, d-id, g-one, 
&c. The tonics do not admit of quantity, and 
may be seen in the following words, cu-p, rou-t 
har-k, i-f, hi-ss, ha-t, et cetera. 

The theory of articulation then is simple.— 
There are in the English language 130,000 primi_ 
tive and derivative words. The whole number of 
elements, requisite to pronounce these, are forty- 
six in number. The organs ofspeech, viz., lungs, 
trachea, larynx, glottis, epiglottis, tongue, palate, 
lips, teeth, and nostrils, are required to be put in- 
to forty-six different positions, with energy, rapid- 


ity and ease, and the work is done. 
ments are to be practised separately at first, and 
then in different combinations. ‘Tables are pro- 
vided upon which the student is required to exer- 
cise until the elements receive that ‘‘concentration 
of organic effort’? so requisite to fullness , duration 
and power. 

Explosion, an important function of the voice, 
is heard in its perfection on the tonic or vowel 
sounds. The breath should be barred up, aa it 
accumulates in the throat, and suffered to burst 
suddenly out behind the occluded part, with the 
highest degree of force and abruptness possible. 
Stress, which gives so much brilliancy and energy 
to the voice, is the direct result of resolute prac- 
tice of the explosive sounds. These are to be 
‘tattered with the suddenness of the report of fire 
arms, without any apparent effort preceding the 
explosion, witha very high degree of percussive 
force, and with strength and fullness of tone.’’— 
Coughing, is an example, although the indistinct- 
ness and aspiration accompanying it should care- 
fully be avoided. 

The ‘Radical and Vanish of Speech,’ are those 
properties of the voice, which in long quantity 
are so smocth and fascinating to the delicate ear. 
Radical, means the commencement of the sylla- 


and silence meet.’ In passing from the radical, 
to the vanishing movement the voice will be heard 
to slide concretely through a tone. 

‘Slides of speech,’ generally denominated in- 
flections, are carried through the musical scale, 
from a semitone to an octave. ‘They are divided 
iato rising and falling slides of a second, and the 
octave as heard in the sneering interogation of the 
vengeful Shylock, when he sarcastically demands 
of *Seignior Antonio.’ 

Hath a dog money? Is it possible 
A cur can lend three handred ducats. 

For the simple, meagre circumflex, we have the 
single, double and continued wave; also the equal, 
unequal, direct and inverted wave, and these diff- 
ering.in intensity as the slide froma semitone to 
an octave. The wave of a semitone is often used, 
and is the symbol of numerous emotions, among 
which Rush enumerates, ‘‘sorrow, grief, vexation, 
chagrin, repining, contrition, impatience, peevish- 
ness, compassion, mercy, commiseration, condo- 
lence, pity, love, fondness, suplication, fatigue 
and pain.’? The wave of the second, is used in 
simple, unimpassioned style of composition; when 


»|prolonged, it indicates grandeur, solemnity and 


dignity. The remaining waves, the third, fifth 
and octave, express scoru, fretfulness, petulance, 
mockery and sarcasm. The following is a selec- 
tion by Barber, to illustrate the unequal direct 
wave. ‘‘Hadstthon alleged to thy deserted host 
this cause of flight, thou surely hadst not come 
SOLE fugitive.’” The waves are frequently used 
in all the variations we have mentioned, and per- 
form high offices in speech. Practice on the oc- 








ble, and a vanish, the termination, where ‘sound. 


These elc-|taves, waves, and slides, is an excellent prepara- 


tive for compass of voice. 

Tremor, is a property of the voice often carried 
to excess. The student should be careful that in 
its application, he does not ‘‘overstep the modes- 
ty of nature.”’ it consists of rapid iterations in im= 
pulses of sound passing. through any interval of 
scale. The space between the consecutive tittles 
is less than a siinitone. It is heard in the gurgling 
of the throat, and neighing of horses; a child 
when laughing or crying often exhibits perfect ex- 
amples. It is an element requiring long and pa- 
tient effort. The student should aimto make the 
tittles as numerous as possible in a given space, 
avoiding coarseness, and give them a firm and dis- 
tinct utterance. The iterations are to be propor- 
tionally distributed over every letter in the sylla- 
ble. It willthen be heard’ in all its beauty. The 
‘*Beggar’s Petition,’? may be read with the tre- 
mor combined with the semi-tonic expression, or 
in what is called the ‘‘Tremulous Chromatic Mel+ 
ody,” 

Plaintiveness of Speech, or the semi-tonic ex- 
pression, is used in all the more gentle emotions. 
Let any of the tonic elements be uttered witha 
highly plaintive expression, and they will slide 
through the interval of a semi-tone. This, of 
course, can be effected on any pitch. It will be 
found, however, to possess a more manly and 
dignified character on low notes. Great care is 
requisite, that it does mot degenerate into a dis- 
gusting and servile whine. It is the language of 
pathos, and appropriate to all kinds.of pain: also 
to love, pity, complaint, disappointment, sorrow, 
&c. 

Under Force of Voice, we have the Radical, 
Vanishing, Compound, and Median stresses. ‘The 
force of the voice may be laid on'the beginning, 






middle, and ond of a conerete movement. “The 
safioal ace and abrv pt emission of sound 
at the commence syllable. It will be 
ebegainad Dy a hig ; degree of explosive power. 


It is heard more - frequently on: immatable sylla- 
bles, and is appropriate to all violent state of feel- 
ings, as anger, rage, confidence, exultation, joy, 
&c. Vanishing stress, is the result of a sudden 
exertion of the voice at the close of the concrete 
movement. This and the compound, for practical 
purposes, need notbe separated. Median Stress, 
is used in all solemn, and dignified subjects, and 
resembles the swell in music. It is heard con- 


spicuously on the best tonic sounds, and no rant 


or violence is admissible in its use. 


Quantity is synonymous with time. Porter, 


however, includes rotundity, fullness and loud- 
ness; it is here used with the former, signification. 
Some seem to be naturally deficient in this im- 
portant function of the voice. 
no speaker can expect to be solemn or dignified in 
his delivery, without complete command over wel | 
marked quantity. 


We may say that 


It is absolutely necessary for 





the brilliant execution of the median stress, slides 


& 
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wid waves. Words whose elements are compos-jand reputation. The young student after ten or|of the past is full of examples, to show us tha 


ed of atonic, sounds, do not admit its application. 
For example, act, lot, pit, mat, rock, &c., cannot 
be prolonged without carricaturing the sanctioned 
pronunciation; while, hail, star, war, man, may 
he extended to an indefinite length. Who cannot 
‘see that the pathos and sublimity of the following 
is greatly enhanced by the emphasis of time. 

**To thee cherubim and seraphim continually 
do cry, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Sabaoth.”’ 

There are other philosophical discriminations, as 
the gattural sounds, orotund, various drifts of the 
voice, simple melody, cadences, and measure of 
speech, the latter constituting rythm, and requiring 
more space for description than we can at present 
occupy. These various functions afford a com- 
plete Gymnasium for the voice, enabling it to ex- 
ecute its office, with all that energy, beauty, 
variety and effect, of which the skillfully modu- 
lated alone are capable. 

And now what is the objection to all this! Why 
we are gravely told itis too difficult. It was a 
beautiful aphorism of the Greeks, that all good 
things are difficult. No one that wishes to become 
an excellent vocalist, complains that music is too 
difficult. There the student willingly submits for 
years, perhaps to the most patient trial, in the ac- 
‘quisition of a science, that will be comparatively, 
of but little practical advantage. ‘The incompara- 
ble Mara, Braham, or our-own Russell, never at- 
tempted a public performance, until ‘‘fiery trial,’’ 
‘had rendered them masters of their subjects; un- 
til the entranced and fascinated audience would 
hang in astonishment and delight on their exquis- 
ite strains, ‘‘of linked sweetness long drawn out.”’ 
Yet hear the opinion of an elegant writer on this 
point. 

‘‘We had rather have a child, even of tke other 
6ex, return to us from school, a first-rate reader, 
than a first-rate performer on the piano-forte.— 
We should feel that we had a far better pledge for 
the intelligence and talent of our child. The ac- 
complishment in its perfection would give more 
pleasure. The voice of song is not sweeter than 
the voice of eloquence. And there may be elo- 
quent readers as well as eloquent speakers. We 
speak of perfection in this art, and it is something 
we must say in defence of our preference, which 
we have never yet seen. Let the same pains be 
devoted to reading, as are required to form an ac- 
complished performer on an instrament; let us 
have our phonasci, asthe ancients had—the for- 
mers of the voice, the music masters of the read- 
ing voice; let us see years devoted to this accom- 
plishment, and then we shall be prepared to stand 
the comparison. It is indeed, a most intellectual 
accomplishment.”’ 

With such a view of the importance of the sub- 
ject, look at the twenty, or thirty thousand public 
speakers in the United States, the majority of 
whom probably, never spent one month in the 


twenty years of untiring zeal, patient thought, un- 
der which perchance the eye has waxed dim, the 
cheek become blanched, and the brow pale—strug- 
gling on, reckless of all enjoyment, until his life 
strings have cracked, and almost sundered—with 
the glorious spell of future honor strong upon him, 
finishes at length his education and profession.— 
In due time an opportunity presents itself of giv- 
ing a favorable idea of his talents and acquisitions. 
He comes before the public—he lacks confidence, 
he is well aware his voice is untrained, and his 


possess all the other requisite elements of the ora- 
tor, profonnd judgment, and a powerful imagina- 
tion, ready wit, and an all-grasping memory, he 
finds himself wholly incapacitated for producing 
the desired effect; while his opponent, to whom 
in mental might he is as ‘‘hyperion to a satyr,’’ by 
his winning manner, and fascinating declamation, 
bears off the palm, and Jeaves him mortified and 
abashed at his disgraceful failure. This too, is 
aggravated a thousand fold, by the stinging convic- 
tion, that had he possessed his rival’s address, he 
could have crushed him at once. He knows his 
strength, but he is conscious that it is not available, 
and he becomes aware at length, that the magic 
sway, that wonderful mastery over the human 
mind, that God-iike power, 

Of winning, fettering, moulding, wielding, banding 
The hearts of thousands, till they move as one, 


ture than this. 


the direct result of their vicious elocution. There 
is something ‘rotten in Denmark,’’ and ‘‘it needs 
reforming altogether.’’ 

The training then, of those who are to become 
public speakers, should commence with their edn- 
eation. Articulation can be taught in the nursery. 
To those who object to this, as an inovation, we 
would simply say, do you give any credence to 
the suffrage of antiquity,to the testimony of those, 
whose voices were mightier than monarchs?— 
Gracchus, whose stormy elequence ‘‘arrayed one 
half of Rome against the other,’’ had_ a slave be- 
hind him when he spoke, to give the key note.— 
Cicero, throughout his life declaimed daily. He, 
whose voice ‘‘shook distant thrones,’’ and ‘‘fal- 
mined over Greece,”’ trained his powers amid the 
warring elements, and shouted back the ocean 
roar. The immortal Pitt, before whom, when 
roused, the boldest quailed, and the whole house 
went down, practised his i ntonations and gestares 
before his mirror most assiduonsly.. One of the 
most distinguished orators of the present day, who 
has stamped the impress of his genius on the age 
is in the habit of similar practice; his voice is no- 





close investigation of what involves health, life 


ted for its compass and. sweetness. The history 





manner stiff and awkward, and although he may} 
|tremble under the resistless sway of these ‘‘traz- 


eloquence, the power ‘‘to convince, to charm, to 
fascinate, to win, to arouse, to calm, to terrify, to 
overwhelm,’* depends much on manner. 

To this alone, is attributable the difference, 
when the sublime cenceptions of seme master 
mind, recited by an indifferent speaker, awoke 
no response in the unsunned bosom, when the 
same language from tho impassioned Garrick, 
Siddons, Talma or Kemble, would sweep the 
‘lyre’? of the human passions with a spirit’s pow- 


,er, and that multitude from pit to gallery, old and 


youns, would alternately glow; melt, weep, and 


ic Titans.’* w tt#Rs, 


NATURE OF ELEMENTARY STUDIES— 
GEOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS. 


The early maturity of the perceptive faculties, 
and the slow and gradual progress by which the 
reasoning powers attain their growth, are among 
the familiar traths of mental science. _ It is doubi- 
less a wise provision of our nature that we are ca- 
pable of obtaining a knowledge of the outward 
world before we are called to exercise the higher 
faculties of our intellectual being. The exercise 
of the senses, of sight, of hearing and of feeling, 
and the discovery of the relations of external ob- 








escaped the attention of the intelligent and observ-; 
ing, that hundreds of ardent young speakers of| school instruction, there is often a wide departure 
different professions, are annually coming down to| from this course, and the immature powers of the 
an untimely grave, and this, in too many instances,| youthfal mind are overburthened and exhausted in 





jects, both to each otaer and to ourselves is the 
appropriate work of childhood, and early youth; 
and a deviation from a_ process of discipline so 


is not his. But there isa more melancholy fea-|clearly indicated by our mental structure must be 
The morrrfal fact cannot have! attended by unfavorable results. 


It is to be re- 
gretted that in our present system of common 


futile attempts to obtain a knowledge of that which 
would sufficiently tax the energies of maturer 
years. 

There are a sufficient number of the sciences 
which chiefly address themselves to the faculties 
of perception, without requiring the exercise of 
abstract thought and complicated trains of reason- 
ing, to fully occupy the attention of the juvenile 
scholar. Among these, few can present more nu- 
merous claims to urge its introduction as a depart- 
ment of common school education, than Geology. 
It is a science which is easily acquired. Its fea- 
tures, though striking and grand, are few and sim- 
ple, and are exactly adapted to the juvenile mind; 
and by the aid of specimens with appropriate des- 
criptions its general principles are easily compre- 
hended. Opening to the view a new world, and 
presenting many objects of beauty and of interest 
before unnoticed, it cannot fail to awaken the at- 
tention. It leads the young pupil to regard with 
new and elevated emotions every object of nature, 
from the towering mountain and threatening preci- 
pice to the pebbles with which he daily sports.— 
The habit of observation is cultivated, a thousand 
objects before unnoticed press upon the view, and 
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the imagination and the taste are called to a useful 
exercise in discriminating between the beautiful 
and tha deformed. Were there no other argument 
in favor of its introdaction as an clementary study, 
we think this a sufficient one, that it lays the foun- 
dation of a fruitful source of enjoyment in subse- 
quent life, by imparting new interest and increas- 
ed utility to our journies and even to our daily 
walks. A person, who in early life has acquired 
a knowledg> of this science, will never pass from 
one region to another without finding much to.ad- 
mire in nature, and. mach to increase his store of 
knowledge. 

Political and private economy demand that it 
should be. made a common branch of stady.— 
When introduced: among a people, it has invaria- 
bly led to the discovery of deposits of useful min- 
erals before unknowa and increased to a vast a- 
mount both individual and national wealth. England 
and France, whan compsalled to make the examin- 
ation, found within their own borders, minerals. 
which they were before accustomed to import from 
foreign countries. fron, copper, lead, sulphur and 
nitre szemed‘to burst from their own soil. Had it 
not been for the discovery of these internal re- 


sources, sho, who is now the “proud mistress of 


the ocean,”’ an} on whose realms the sun never 
ceases to shine, would have had her influence and 
her domains confined to har own chilly and storm- 
beaten isle. In intividual economy no science is 
more practical and beneficial. It acquaints the 


civil enginger with ths materials for constracting. 


roads and rail-ways;—tha artist, with the origin, 
nature and composition of his paints;—the miner, 
when and how to extend his researches, and point- 
ing him to.a reward -for his labor at the same time 
warns him, against futile attempts;—the farmer, 
with the nature of the soil, its adaptation to the 
various kinds of produce, and the best method of 
cultivating and improving it. a. 


A TRIP TO THE COAST OF FLORIDA. 


It was near the first of the delightfal month. 
May, that moath in which all nature is gay and 
blooming in a ‘region so near the tropic as Florida, 
that in company with a friend we commenced an 
excarsion to ths St. John’s River. This stream, 
both from its siz2, and from the beaaty of the sur- 
rounding islands his for a few ye ars past been 
frequently visited by northern travelers. 

Early in tho morning we stepped into our small 
boat formed for the double purpose of rowing and 
sailing, and had poceeded some distance from the 
shore when the sun arose from the blue waters 
with unwonted refulganz2, without giving us the 
warning of a long twilight, as is the case in a more 
northern climate. This propitious omen seemed 
to awaken the spirits of our four robust negro 
oarsmen, and nerve thsir arms as they gave a shout 
and pushed out from the harbour of the little city 
of St. Mary’s, which is situated on the Georgia 





between that State and “the land of: flowers,”’ 
Florida. 

The last dim view of Georgia’s low coast faded 
from our sight as we glided smoothly along the 
Inland Pass, catching occasional glimpses of ‘‘the 
old Ocean,” as we rowed over the inlets. between 
the islands which scattered along the shore seem 
anamulet to charm the fury of the Atlantic, or a 
fortress to stay the progress of any foreign foe 
which might come to attack the castle of freedom 
reared on the continent behind. Wee directed our 
course to one of thesa islands, and’ at a late twi- 
light landed on the sandy shore of Talbot. 

‘¢ Welcome! welcome!’ shouted our host, as 
he lighted us into his hospitable mansion with that 
ease which throws aside all. embarrassment, and 
makes one fael himself at home amid strangers. — 
A sumptuous repast was spread, and we satisfied 
our apetite rendered acute by the fatigues.of the 
day. After a long conversation on. various.topics, 
our host ascertained that the design-of our present 
visit was to examine the region, and’ search for cu- 
riosities. With that enthusiasm so common. to 
our southern citizens he entered at once upon the 
object of our excursion. ‘*We need not go,”’ said 
he, ‘with our countryman Stephens to Central 
America in search of the mysteries. of ancient 
wonders. 
our mighty rivers—on the shore of the boundless 
ocean, or the plains that stretch away from its bil- 
lows to the distant hills,—on-all. sides.we find the 
lofty mounds —that work of art in carving on stone, 
and the fabrics of clay. and rocks.which tell in un- 
deniable language, that we look upon the burial 
place of nations, who were. advanced in the aris 
and sciences. Indeed, gentlemen, within a mile 
of my hoase are several mounds, some of which 
have beer levelled, and in the centre were found 
stone hatchets, and other instruments of war, to- 
gether withthe bones of the warriors whose fate 
it was to fall by these weapons.’’ Before retiring. 
for the night our host kindly promised us his com- 
pany on the morrow, to aid in examining the anti- 
quarian wonders of Talbot island. 

Early on the nextday we proceeded to the 
mounds, and found two of nearly the same size and 
form. ‘Thav are about a mile apart. From. the relicts. 
fonnd deposited in them, it has been thought that 
the intermediate plain was the battle ground of 
contending hosts. But who these ancient men 
were, or from.whence they came, it is. not our 
province to attempt to decide. We leave this.to 
the pale student, who has destroyed his constitu- 
tion in pouring over the piges of antiquated: lore 
and spent his days in unraveling.the mysteries of. 
unintelligible hyerogtyphics. 

We now took our spides, and opening-.one of: 
the mounds soon reached the skeletons which lay 
deposited in every direction. In the head of one, 
whose bones. showed him to be aman of giant 
size, we found a stone hatchet still remaining in 





If we take our stand'on the banks. of 


tell in forcible language the tale of his destraction,. 
We also obtained several other hatchets, and oth- 
er relicts, and returned well furnished with mate- 
rials for future contemplation. 

Taking leave of our host and Talbot Island, we 
started on-our tour again, and having a fair wind, 
glided smoothly along, winding-about in that ex- 
tensive marsh lying between the St. Mary’s and 
St. John’s,—sometimes sailing some hundred rods 
and coming back nearly to the place from whence 
we started. Our oarsmen having but little to do, 
displayed: the characteristics of the African race. 
They. amused us with their songs and jokes and 
as we passed St. George's island, the shouts-of 
merriment that reached us from the negroes enthe 
plantations. along the shore and which were an- 
swered from our boat would almost-make one wil- 
ling to change the trials of the white man’s life 
for the careless independence of the African. 

On this island is situated one of the most beau- 
tiful plantations. in East Florida. Here the stately 
mansion is seen displaying: the noble superiority of 
man. On either side some thirty or forty low cot- 
tages. of the negroes convey to the. mind the idea 
that here lives a man enjoying all the peace of 
humble lif: with all the opulence of a lord at 
court. Our boat was now obliged to put out to 
sea and pass down the east side of the island. In 
company with my companion who was not willing 
to try the fury of the waves.we landed and trav- 
eled on the shore. This beach is composed of a 
vast quantity of shells here deposited and of 
which nearly all Florida appears to have been 
formed. They seem to have been driven up by 
the surge and form a pavement well adapted to the 
pedestrian. These fragments of shell are so firm- 
ly cemented as io be split out like granite and of 
which some of the oldest houses in the United 
States are built, which now stand in St Augustine, 
having stood for more than two centuries. 

After walking about fuur miles. we gave the sig- 
nal for our boat to come to the shore and ina few 
minutes. passing a point of: land we came in sight 
of the long looked for St. John’s River. ‘The la- 
boring steamboat was panting haid against wind 
and tide. Several: large vessels. were sailing 
gracefully, though slowly up. this. noble river for 
the live oak timber which grows.1a abundance op 
its banks. 

Here is.the grand resort of the northern water 
fowl, in that inclement-season of the year when 
the North-is shrouded: in.deep snow. The flight 
of the cormorants, the wild ducks, and many other 
species of birds, kept a dark clo ud constantly be- 
fore us. The sea gulls. and hawks filled: the air 
with their shrill screams; but what attracted our 
attention most, was.a flock of pelicans. These 
birds.have a saow-white body nearly twice as large 
asthe common goose, with. jet-black wings, long 
neck, and. a. bill of half a yard-in length. This 
flock saton.the sand.bank, and covered. several 





side of the St. Mary’s river, that winds its course ithe cleft skull, which had been buried with him tolacres, As we approachedthey were all in motion; 
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and when we drew near they took wing and came 
hovering over us; but a report from our rifle soon 
scattered them, and brought one of the number to 
the water, which was caught and its long bill was 
added to our already large stock of curivsities. 

Advancing farther into the interior we came to 
the more fertile region of the St John’s. Here in 
this evergreen country Nature seems to have 
scattered her choicest bounties. The delightfu) 
odor arising from the spreading orange groves, the 
jessamine and hyacinth twining their vines around 
every tree, and the sweet perfume from the laurel, 
show that Florida is indeed the ‘‘land of fluw- 
ers,’’—the Italy of America. 

Whenever we approached the dense thickets 
upon the banks, the startled deer would spring. 
from his covert, and bounding high over the pal- 
mettoes, escape in the distance; while the huge al- 
igator would plunge into the water, and send up 
his dull, monotonous sounds; or basking in the 
tempting sun would be regardless of our approach, 
watil we aroused him with.a shower of lead from 
our rifles, Thus flew away the time, until the 
night was far advanced, ‘l'ho silver moon had 
long since chased the dark shades wheu we landed 
at the small settlement of Pilatka. 

A part of the United. States Army was quarter- 
ed here and being acquainted with some of the 
officers, the few remaining days we remained here 
passed rapidly, Not wishing to. encounter the fa- 
gue of our s:nall boat again, we took the steamer 
Gen, Clinch, and returned to St. Mary’s. 

A NORTHERNER. 





TACT AND TALENT. 


Talent issv:mething, but Tact is every thing.— 
Talent is serious, sober, grave and respectable; 
tactis all that, and mora too. It is not-a seventh 
sonse, but it isthe life of all the five. It is the 
open eye, the quick eur, the judging taste, the 
keen smnell, and the lively touch; the interpreter 
of all riddles, the sarmounter of all difficulties, 
the remover of all obstacles. It is useful in all 
places, and at alltimes. It is useful in solitude, 
for it shows a man his way into the world; it is 
aseful in society, fur it shows him his way /hrough 
the world. Talent is power; tact is skill. Tal- 
ent is weight; tact is moinentum. Talent knows 
what to dv; tact knows how to doit. Talent 
makes a man respactable; tact will make him res-! 
pected. Talent is wealth; tact is ready money. For 
the practical purposes of lifu, tact carries it against 
talent, ten-to one. There iano want of dramatic 
tact, or talent; but they are seldom together; so 
we have successful pieces.which are not respecta- 
ble, and respectable pieces which are not success- 
fal. Take them.to the bar, and let them shake 


their learned curls.at each-other in legal rivalry: 
Talent sees its way clearly; bat tact is first at its 
journey’sz end. Talent has many a compliment: 
from the bench; but tact touches fees from attor- 


logically; tact, triamphantly. Talent makes the 
world wonder that it gets on no faster, tact excites 
astonishment that it gets on so fast. The secret is, 
it has no weight to carry; it makes no false steps, 
it hits the right nail on the head; it looses no time; 
it takes all hints, and, by keeping its. eye on the 
weather-cock, is ready to take advantage of any 
wind that blows. 

Take them into the church: Talent has always, 
something worth hearing; tact is sure of abun- 
dance of hearers. Talent may obtain a living; 
tact will make one. Talent gets a good name; 
tact gets a greatone. ‘Talent conceives; tact con- 
verts. Talent is an. honor to.the profession; tact 
gains honor from the profession. 

Take them to court: Talent feels its way; tact 
makes its way. ‘Talent commands; tact is obey- 
ed. ‘Talent is honored with approbation; tact is 
blessed with preferment. 

Place them in the senate: Talent has the ear of 
the house; but tact wins its heart, and gains its 
votes. Talent is fit for employment, but tact is 
fitted for it. It has a knack of slipping into place, 
with a sweet silence and glibness of movement, 
as a billiard ball insinuates itself into the pocket. 
It seems to know every thing, without learning 
any thing. It has served an invisible and extem- 
porary apprenticeship. It wants no drilling. It 
never ranks in the awkward squad. It has no left 
hand, no deaf ear, no blind side. It puts on no 
looks of wondrous wisdom, it has no air of pro- 
fundity; but plays with tha details of place, as 
dexteriously, as a well-taught hand flourishes 
over the keys of the piano-forte. It has all the 
air of common-place, and all the force and power 
of genius. It can change sides witha hey, presto 
movement, and be at all points of the compass, 
while talent is ponderously and learnedly shifting 
a single poiat. Talent calculates clearly, reasons 
logically, and utters its oracles with all the weight 
of justice and reason. Tact refutes without con- 
tradicting, puzzles the profound without profundi- 
ty, and, without wit, outwits the wise. Set them 
together on a race for popularity, pea in hand, and 
tact will distanze talent by half.the course. Tal- 
ent brings to market that which is needed; tact 
produces that whith is wished for. Talent in- 
structs; tact enlightens. ‘Talent leads where no 
one follows, tact follows where the hamor leads. 
Talent is pleased that it ought to have suceceded; 
tact is delighted that it has succeeded. Talent 
toils for posterity, which will never fepay it; tact 
catches the passion.of the passing. hour. Talent 
builds fur eternity; tact on a short lease, and gets 
good interest. ‘Talent is a fine thing to talk about, 
and be proud of; but tact is useful, portable, al- 
ways alive, always.marketabla. It.is the talent of 
talents, the availableness of resources, the appli- 


cability of power, the eve of discrimination, the 
right hand of intellect.—ZLondon Allas. 








An hour of ‘innocent and happy life is worth an 











aeys.and clients. Talent speaks learnedly and 


eternity of sepulchral pomp. 


quisition of my own. 
denouemeat which I hive mentioned; pursued the 
even tenor of my way, unnoticed, even. among 
my brethren. and kindred: None of them ever 
thought that I had any particular gevius, aa it is 
called; I never thouzit so, myself. 
have accomplished, or exp2ct to hop2 to accom- 
plish, hasbeen and-will be, by that plodding, pa- 
tient, persevering process of accretion, which 
builds up ant-heaps, parti:le by particle, thought 


The following letter of Mr Burritt, the celebra. 
ted linguist, to a friend, will, we think, be inter- 
esting to our readers. Mr Burritt is not thirty 
years of age and is acquainted with fifty languages, 
and this too in addition to his daily labors as a 
blacksmith. 

** Worcester, Dec. 16, 1839. 
‘Doar S1r:—I sit down to write to you, un- 
der a lively apprehension that you will accept of 
no apology that I can make for my sience. But, 
before you impute to me indifference or neglect, I 
beg you, my dear sir, to consider the peculigr na- 
ture of my occupations, to reflect, that my time is 


not at my disposal, and that my leisure moments 
nh, 


are such as I can steal away fromthe hours w 


my arduous manual labors would inc'ine me to al- 


low to repose, 


“I deferred writing, some time, thinking.to ad- 


dress. you a letter on-your return from the Springs; 
but th nature of my business became sach, in 
the Fall,‘that I was compelled to labor both night 
and day, up-to the present time, which is the first 


leisure hour that [ have had for several months. 
{ cannot bat be gratefully affected by the benev- 


olent interest which you manifested in my pur- 


suits, both in our interview in. Worcester, and ia 
the letter for which I ain indebted to your courte- 
sy and kind consideration. I thank you, most 
cordially, fur those expressions of good will.— 


They are peculiarly gratifying, coming as they de 
from one whose personal acquaintance | have net. 


had the means and pleasure of enjoying; a fact- 


which proves, I fear, that [have been thrust be- 
fore the world, very immatarely. 
allusion to my history and pursuits, which I made, 


An accidental 


unthinkingly to a friend, was, to my surprise, 
brought before tho pablic as a rather ostentatious 
dedut to the world; and [ fiad myself involved in 


aspecies of notoriety, not atall in consonance 
with my feelings. 
ed with my character, from my youth op, will 
give m2 credit fur my siacerity, when Tsay, that 


Thoz who hive been acquaiat- 


t never entered my heart to blazen forth, any ac- 
T hid, until the unfortanate 


All that I 


by though, fact by fact. And, if ever 1 was ac- 
tuated: by ambition, its highest and furtherest aspi- 
ration reached no further, than the hope to set be- 
fore the young men of my country an example, 
in employing-those invaluable fragments of time, 
called ‘odd moments.’ ~And, sir, I should esteem 
it an honor of costlier water than. the tiara eacir- 
cling a monarch’s brow, if my future activity and 
attainments should encourage American workittg- 
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men to be proud and jealous of the credentials 
which God has given them to every eminence and 
immunity in the empire of mind. These are 
views and sentiments with which I have set down, 
night by night, for years, with blistered hand and 
brightening hope, to studies which I hoped might 
be serviceable to that class of community to which 
I am proud to belong. This is my ambition.— 
"This is the gaol of my aspiration. But, not only 
the prize, but the whole course, lies before me, 
perhaps beyond my reach. ‘I count myself not 
yet to have attained’ to any thing worthy of pub- 
lic notice or ‘private mention; what I may do is 
for Providence to determine. 


**As you expressed a desire, in your letter, for 
some account of my past and present pursuits, I 
shall hope to gratify you on this point, and also 
rectify a misapprehension which you and many 
others may have entertained of my acquirements. 
With regard to my attention to the langnages, (a 
study which I am not so fond of as mathematics, ) 
I havetried, by a kind of practical and philoso- 
phical process, to contract such familiar acquaint- 
‘ance with the head of a family of languages, as to 
introduce me to the other members of the same 
family. ‘Thus, studying the Hebrew very critical- 
ly, 1 became readily acquainted with its cognate 
languages, among the principal of which are the 
Syriac, Chaldaic, Arabic, Samaritan, Ethiopic, 
&c. The language of Europe occupied my atten- 
tion immediately after I had finished my classics; 
and I studied French, Spanish, Italian, and Ger- 
man, under native teachers. Afterwards, I pursu- 
ed the Portuguese, Flemish, Swedish, Norwegian, 
Iselandic, Welsh, Gelic, Celtic. I then ventured 
on, further east, into the Rusian empire; and the 
Sclavonic opened to me abouta dozen of the lan- 
guages spoken in that vast domain, between which 
the affinity is as marked as that between the Span- 
ish and Portuguese. Besides these, I have atten- 
ded to many different Europeen dialects, still in 
vogue. I am now trying to push on, eastward, as 
my means will permit, hoping to discover still fur- 
ther analogies among the Oriental languages, 
which will assist my progress. I must now close 
this hasty though long letter, with the assurances of 
my most sincere respect and esteem. 

“ELIHU BURRITT. 

“To Tu. Netson, M. D. 


**N. B.—Please make my compliments accep- 
table to the ladies who were in your company, 
when at Worcester. I should be much pleased 
to send them some trivial token of my remem- 
brance and satis 





—_— 


Tue Grave.—The grave is not deep. It is 
the luminous foot-print of an angel who is seeking 
us. When the unknown hand sends the last ar- 
row at the head of man, he bows his head, and 
the arrow only strikes from his wounds the crown 
of thorns. 





[From the Charleston Mercury.] 
WRITING MATERIALS. 

The most ancient writings of which we have in- 
formation were upon hard substances,—stone, 
brick, metals, wood. The Decalogue was en- 
graved onstone. In Greece, Italy, and Egypt, 
marble brass and wood, were used for historical 
records, monumental inscriptions, laws, and trea- 
ties. Hesiod wrote on leaden plates. ‘The an- 
cient Chinese used wooden tablets, as did the 
Greeks before Homer’s time. Afterwards their 
plates of wood were coated with wax, and written 
with the stylus. These tablets were used by the 
Roman boys at school. According to Plautus, one 


of the boys used one to break the schoolmaster’s 
head. 


They were sometimes fastened together forming 
a book, or codex, from resemblence to the trunk 
of atree. Hence the term code. 

The edicts of the Roman emperors, senate, and 
magistrates, were on plates of ivory. 

Leaves of trees or plants were written upon also, 
particularly in the East. Hence the origin of the 
phrase, ‘‘the Jeaves of a book,’’ ‘‘the Sibylline 
leaves,’’ folois, &c., from folium. Linen also 
was used, as is seen in the wrappers of mummies 

The bark of trees was afterwards used, and is 
still common in Asia. The inner bark, or liber 
was used; whence the Latin ‘‘Jiber,’’ a book, and 
the English ‘‘library.’’ A library, altogether of 
bark, was recently discovered in Russia. The 
Saxons used the bark of the beech; and from 
‘‘boc,’’ the Saxon for beech, came our word look 

Next was used the papyrus of Egypt; whence 
our word paper. This isa kind of rush, growing 
in marshy places. It was used not only for paper, 
but for making cloth, ropes, lamp-wicks, and boats 
Moses was placed by his mother in an ark, or boat 
made of it. To make paper, the outer rind was 
pealed off, and the inner coats, or layers beneath, 
were placed crosswise, moistened, pressed, dried 
smoothed, and polished. Rice paper-is made 


similarly, from the filmy membranes of the bread- 
fruit trree. 


Parchment and vellum were afterwards intro- 
cuced, the former made of sheep and goat skins, 
and the latter of the skins of young calves. There 
is preserved at Upsal, in Swede n,a manuscript copy 
of the Gospels, n the Gothic translation of Ulphi- 
las, first Bis f the Goths, on violet-colored 


vellum, lett in silver ana gold, and bound in 
massy silver. @ 


Most of the ancient manuscripts extant are on 
parchment. 


Paper made of cotton was introduced by the 
Arabs into Spain. How long it had been used in 
the East is unknown. About the middle of the 
fourteenth century, linen paper was substituted 
which also was introduced into Europe from the 
East, where it had been used for centuries. Most 
of the old Oriental manuscripts are upon such pa- 
per.. The oldest English manuscript on linen pa- 









per is dated 1340, 








The chisel was used to engrave on stone. ‘To 
write on bark, soft wood, or waxed tablets, the 
stylus was used; whence our word style. This 
was made of iron, sharp at one end, to mark with, 
and flat with the other, to rab outor erase. They 
were employed sometimes as daggers. Cesar, 
when attacked by his murderers, defended himself 
with one of them. The boys at school sometimes 
rose on their master with them. Some persons 
derive the Italian word stileito from the stylus. 


Reeds or canes were used to write on softer 
substances, the Egyptian calamus being preferred. 
It was pointed out and split like a pen, and left 
the writing rough and uneven. Pens made of 
quills came next, there use originated in Europe, 
and first mentioned in theseventh century. Reeds 
and canes are still used by some writers in the 
East, ‘but the goosequill is the pre-eminent instru- 
ment of modern times. 

The ancient inks were superior to the modern, in 
beauty and variety of color. Besides inks of all 
colors, the ancients used gold and silver inks, in 
which capitals, titles, and emphatic words were 
written, in most manuscripts of the middle ages. 

Most old manuscripts are without points, or spa- 


‘|ces between the words; but there are many ex- 


ceptions, andsometimes there 1s a period after 


>}every word. 


Originally, they wrote from right to left, instead 
of the present way, which is called the Ionic 
method. Afterwards, they wrote backward and 
forward; bostrophedon, as the ox plonghs. Tho 


*|Chinese write perpendicularly down, in columns of 


single words. 
The form of letters varied indifferent centuries. 


At first, all the letters were capitals. Small letters 


‘| were introduced in the fourth, but were not in gen- 


eral use before the tenth century. By the pecu- 
liar form of the letterz, the age of manuscripts 
is distinguished with great accuracy, from centu- 


*/ry to century. 


The parchment, paper, or other flexible materi- 
al of ancient writing, was rolled up into a scroll, 
or volumen; whence the word volume. The 
sheets written only on one side, were united at the 
edges, so as to form one long strip, rolled up ona 
stick, like amap. Of every work, only one book 
was included in each volnme; and, in general, one 
of our modern volumes would include many an- 
cient ones. Hence the great number of volumes 
in the ancient libraries. 

The present form of books is also very ancient. 
It is traced back to Pergamus, who first used 
parchment extensively, and was generally adopted 
after the time of Augustus, except among the Ori- 
entals. Only a small number of extant old manu- 


,|scripts are in rolls, which is called the Egyptian 


mode of binding. 

Julius Cesar introduced the method of folding 
letters and dividing them into pages, in the style 
of modern books. 





The Romans preserved their more precious 
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books in cedar boxes. Hence the praise, ‘‘worthy 
of the cedar.’? The oil of cedar was also rabbed 
over books to preserve them. 

Transcribing was the only ancient process of 
muliplying books. 

The ancient literature would have been wholly 
lost, had it not been for the Christian religion, and 
the institution of monasteries. In the dark ages, 
the monks were the only transcribers. Few lay- 
men could write even their own names; they made 
their mark. Charlemagne, and several other Eu- 
ropean monarchs of those times, could not write. 
The monasteries, being respected in war, were 
also safe depositories for books. Besides copying, 
the art of embellishing, or illuminating, was prac- 
tised by the monks. 

The monks, however, destroyed many valuable 
writings, by obliterating them, and using the same 
parchment for writing or coppying works of less 
orno value. The revival of letters put a stop to 
this destructive process. Cicero de Republica 
was thus washed out ‘and written over, but was 
restored by a chemical process. A commentary 
of St. Augustin on the psalms had been written 
over the erased or washed-out writing of Cicero, 
and the veneration in which the saint was held 
probably contributed to the preservation of the 
manuscript. 


—_— — 


SUPREMACY OF THE 


SENTIMENTS. 

We maintain that domestic and social affections, 
reason, conscientiousness, and susceptibilities, by 
which we can be made to venerate and reverence 
all that is divine and adorable, constitute parts of 
our being; and, were all our faculties wisely train- 
ed and developed, and brought within those influ- 
ences which are ever ready to act upon them, in- 
stead of the great cities of the earth ever being 
searched in vain to find five righteous men, they 
might be searched in vain to find many who were 
not righteous. ‘Though the qualities of our minds 
arrange themselves ulong an ascending scale, yet 
each, even tho lowest, must receive a proportion- 
ate attention and cultivation, or the perfection of 
the highest will be impared. There is a gradation 
and a symmetry among the faculties, and a corres- 
ponding gradation and symetry among the duties 
which result from their possession. ‘Their basis is 
upon the earth; but, like the ladder seen in the vis- 
ion of the patriarch, they reach to heaven. The 
performance of some duties, acknowledged to be 
subordinate in their nature, is still a prerequisite to 
the ability to perform others of a superior grade. In 
such cases, the means is temporarily converted 
into the end. It is our duty, by industry and fra- 


THE MORAL 


gality, to provide a competency for our physical 
subsistence, and by practising temperance in all 
things, to obtain an insurance from nature upon 
continued health and prolonged life, because, 
without these possessions, the duties of a superior 
grade will either be imperfectly performed or 





wholly omit:ed. So far as this first class of du-|then to be suspended until the completion of an- 


ties is not prerequisite and subsidiary, it isa higher 
duty to refine the taste, to quicken and irradiate 
the faculties of fancy, wit, and genius. It is a 
still higher duty to master and appropriate the 
common treasares, which, from age to age, have 
been gathered into the vast storehouse of know!- 
edge; to endue the intellect with prudence saga- 
city, and wisdom; to pufify its vision and enlarge 
its circuit, that it may move over the hitherto un- 
explored regions of science and art, like that spir- 
it, which, in the beginning, moved upon the face 
of the waters, and out of chaos educed light, 
and order, and harmony. But there are still no- 
bler elements mingled in our being; and hence, 
there are still higher duties summoning us to ac- 
tion. The social and benevolent and moral 
affections; the sentiment of justice; the feeling of 
consanguinity with all our race, giving us a sense 
of persona! prosperity in all that is good, by 
whomsoever wrought, or whereseever existing, 
prompting as to succor all remediable distress, to 
stand at the door of the needy and keep back cold 
and hunger from their dwellings, to visit the bed 
of sickness and break the strength of pain, to sup- 
ply the deprivations of the senses or of the reason, 
to cultivate an after-growth of happiness in bos- 
oms where the first-fruits have been consumed in 
the fires of affliction;—these are exalted, hallowed 
capacities; they are the summit and glory of our 
being; they lie upon the confines of divinity. The 
agency of the corporeal powers, in all their quick- 
ness and vigor, is but subordinate,—yea, the lofti- 
est powers of the intellect are but ministerial and 
executive, in relation to the social, benevolent, 
and moral attributes. The perfection of the phys- 
ical and intellectual capacities, indeed, consists in 
their adaption, as means and instruments, to pro- 
mote our reverence for God, our benefactions to 
man, our regard for every order of sentient be- 
ings. The bestowment of such capacities was 
worthy the munificence of Heaven. It is only by 
the just guidance and cultivation of these, that we 
can realize that incomputable wealth of bappiness 
of which our being is made susceptible. Their 
free expansion, their ever-increasing energy, is the 
consummation of the ultimate purpose of our 
existence. 

The law of charity and benevolence, therefore, 
which results from our very strueture, organiza- 
tion, and wants, is universal and eternal. It sends 
out from our bosom, in every direction, a living 
nerve, that reaches the circumference of being; 
but it graduates and apportions our sympathies over 
the whole, according to our ability and opportuni- 
ty to do good. This law recognizes none of those 
geographical boundaries where nation leans agaist 
nation, nor knows of any region of the globe, nor 
any complexion of its inhabitants, that lies beyond 
the sphere of its obligations. It is not of periodi- 
cal recurrence, imposing its commands only upon 
anniversaries or days of splendid ceremonial, and 


othercycle. Itis not restricted to our contempo- 

raries, but reaches backward into the past, and 

forwards into the future. The feeling which it in- 
culcates towards the great benefactors of the race, 

in whatever age they may have toiled or combated, 
is a glowing sentiment of gratitude and veneration. 

The battle-field, where the patriot fell; the scaf- 

fold, where truth sustained the martyr; the cell, 

where the sage was nightly rapt in contemplation, 
forecasting the welfare of his kind,—become, in 

the imagination, consecrated scenes. They speak 
to the heart with the power of a religion, proclaim- 

‘ng that the truest gratitude for deeds of beniggnity 

is to imitate them, and that the sincerity of our ad- 
miration is tested by the emulation it kindles. Na- 
tions in their collective capacity, as well as indi- 
viduals, are amenable to this law, because each 
generation holds its immunities and institutions, 
not by an absolute tenure, but in trust for those 

other parts of the same nation whom the providence 
of God shall appoint to succeed them. To trans- 
mit to costerity demoralizing laws,deteriorated in- 

stitutions, or licentious manners, to send among 
them any auxiliaries of prejudice, or to pre-occu- 
py their minds with any bias against fair investiga- 
tion, is an infraction of the eternal principles of 
justice. The Government which strives to propa- 
gate a creed through all succeeding times bya 
moral apparatus, skilfully devised, to reward the 
vicious and to seduce the virtuous predilections of 
men, commits more open treason against the maj- 
esty of truth,than if it had striven to propagate the 
same creed: among its contemporaries by inquisto- 
rial enginery. Nor is the range of this law con- 
fined within the limits of the human family.— 
Wherever there isa nerve to vibrate with pleasure 
or pain, from him ‘*who walks erect and looks on 
heaven,’ down to the lowest insect, it bids us ac- 
knowledge the creative power and sustaining care 
of a common Parent, and not to hold any part of his 
workminship as beneath our regard. It was in a 
true spirit. that the poet said,— 

‘*T would not enter on my list of friends 

(Though graced with polished manners and fina 

sense, 

Yet wanting sensibility) the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 

It is this law of love, whose obligations are thus 
comprehensive and fitly apportioned, which it 
should be the primary object of our lives to fulfil, 
and the tendency of all direct and indirect eduaca- 
tion,—of all our manners, habits, and institutions, 
—to inculcate upon children and transmit to pos- 
terity. Then and then only, whatever may be the 
party names we assume, or the pretensions we 
make, shall we act in unison with that spirit which 
proclaimed peace on earth and good will to men, 


They who forego their-present peace and hap- 
piness, in anticipation of evils that may never oc- 
cur, are as much to be pitied as they who strug- 
gle against calamities which they can never relieve. 
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MIRROR AND STUDENTS’ REPOSITORY. 








MAN. 

If we had a glass that we could cast our eyes 
over the whole face of the earth, and take in at 
one comprehensive glance all mankind, with-what 
a sublime-sensation would the capacious view fill 
the whole soul. What a mixture of emotions 
would succeed each other, while surveying him at 
one time engaged in the -peaceful avocations of 
life—cultivating the soil, navigating the mighty 
ocean or mingling in the busy scenes of the crowd- 
ed city, or again rushing from the home of his 
joys to the field of strife and carnage, and ming- 
ling his voice with the sound of the thundering 
cannon, the groans of the dying and the shouts of 
the victors. In man’s-nature there is a strange 
commingling of virtue and vice, of wisdom and 
folly, of happiness and woe; and he who studies 
the history of his race will find much to disgust 
‘and much to commend. He will admire their 
wisdom, deplore their follies, rejoice in their hap- 
piness and grieve at their miseries. 

While beholding the scenes of cruelty, treach- 
ery, ingratitude and rapine,—the weak and inno- 
cent often suffering from the hand that should pro- 
tect them, he would turn with horror from the re- 
volting scene. While viewing the virtuous reilev- 
ing the safferings of the unfortunate, and the phi- 
losopher comprehending the laws of nature, and 
soarirg to the heavens, measuring with a precision 
nicely correct and unerringly true, the revolving 
worlds, he feels that human nature is in some de- 
gree allied to the Divinity. 

Again, could he look back and survey his whole 
career from now to the formation of the first man, 
what lessons of instruction? What varied scenes? 
What strange events? Cities, nations and empires 
have arisen like the sun in their glory and have 
sunk in darkness. Like the plants of the field, or 
the.trees of the forest, they rise and flourish, fall 
and perish, succeeded by others in their stead. 

He has changed his apparel of leaves for purple 
aad fine linen, his bow and arrow for the death- 
telling rifle and glittering sword; the battering en- 
gine for the thundering cannon; the frail bark for 
the mighty ship. He has changed his image for a 
Cross, his idol fora Saviour. He has united the 
great book of Nature with the divine book of 
Revelation. Reader, this glass is history ;—look 
ia it. NORTHFIELD. 

Resutt or AcctpentT.—Many of the most 

important discoveries in the field of science have 
been the result of accident. Two little boys of a 
spectacle maker in Holland, while their father Was 
at dinner, chanced to look ata distant steeple, 
through two eye glasses placed one before anoth- 
er. They found the steeple brought much nearer 
the shop windows. They told their father on his 
return,and the circumstance led him to a course 
of experiments, which ended in the telescope. 

Some shipwrecked sailors once collected some 
sea weeds on the sand, and made a fire to warm 





their shivering fingers and cook their scanty meal. 
When the fire went out, they found that the alkali 
of the-sea weed had combined with the sand and 
formed glass—the basis of all our discoveries in 
astronomy, and absolutely necessary to our enjoy- 
ment. 

In the days when every astrologer and every 
chemist were seeking after the philosopher’s stone, 
‘some monks, carelessly making up their materials 
by accident invented gunpowder—which has done 
much to diminish the barbarities of war. 

Sir Isaac Newton’s most important discoveries 
concerning light and gravitation were the result of 
accident. His theory and experiments on light 
were suggested by the soap bubbles of a child, and 
on gravitation by the fall of an apple as he sat in 
the orchard. 
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BEAUTIES OF NATURE. 


The moral effects of the study of rural beauty 
give it its chief dignity. ‘These are attainable by 
the m-tilude, notof authors, but of men and 
women. The binding associations of a dwelling 
and grounds neatly adorned by the work of one’s 
own hands, by the shrubbery that has grown vp 
under one’s own training, Jocate men. ‘They are 
first made domestic, contented, industrious, 2nd 
hence increase their independence and sense of re- 
sponsibility. The great proportion of crimes in 
this country will be found to be committed by the 
floating homeless population, always the most in- 
subordinate. A genuine love of home,we believe, 
would be the best security against the host of evils 
engendered by discontent and consequent reckless- 
ness. Much can bedone to infuse these pure 
tastes among laborers and tenants by the more cul- 
tivated order, and especially by landed proprietors. 
The truth contained in the remark of Madame de 
Stuel, that ‘the luxury of wonders always implies 
a love of country,’ ard of Herder, that ‘‘no peo- 
pel can have national poetry, that has not objects 
of pride and gratulation, in which all have a com- 
munity of interest,’’ should teach philanthropists, 
political economists, and the advocates of a pure 
literature, thatthe bonds between the soil and its 
inhabitants cannot easily become too firm. Cul- 
ture and care are the first means of cementing the 
union. It is a beautiful harmony that belongs to 
hearts 
‘*Trae tothe kindred points of heaven and home.” 


‘6] pity that man,’’ exclaims an English poet, 


with reference to this subject, ‘‘who has completed 
every thing in his garden.”’ 

Can we not safely say, thata genuine love of 
natural beauty deepens, without assuming that it 
implants, moral sensibilities; that it Jays one under 
new persuasivestoa holy life? Inthe language 
of one who hasgiven time, reflection, and travel 
to the rural and agricultural interests of our com- 
munity, ‘‘the taste for flowers everywhere in- 
creasing among us is an omen for good. Let us 
adorn with them our parlors, doorways, yards,and 





roadsides. ‘Ihe moral influence of such embellish- 
ments deserve ourserious consideration.””> We 
may yet come to realize, if we will, what among 
the ancients wasa superstition and a fable, that 
bundles of flowers will preserve the wearer from 
the fumes of dissipation, refresh the thinking fac~ 
ulties and keep the affections always young. 
‘Thanks to the human heart by which we live— 
Thanks toits tenderness, its joys and fears, 
To all, the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.”’ 
Abundant encouragement to those, whose pro- 
gress has ye: but begun, may be gathered from the 
history of horticultural pursuits wherever they 
have been undertaken with spirit. Once com- 
menced, they generally growin the public favor 
with rapidity. Ignorance of their whole natare, 
of the availableness of the old necessary means, 
with the indifferance that prevails of course where 
actual experiments are hardly commenced, these 
are the most common and efficient foes of the art. 
In the year 1760 there were not more than six 
nurseries in Scotland, occupying about sixty or 
seventy acres. In 1812 one mercantile house ship- 
ped for foreign ports more than two millions of 
seedlings. Inthe vicinity of London according to 
an estimate madea few years since, within tea 
miles circuit there are thirteen hundred acres of 
land devoted to shrubbery and flowers, and twice 
as many to productious forthe table. The first 
public botanical garden in Europe was commenced 
by Cosmo de Medici, in P'sa, in the year 1543, 
and in 1691 the number of new plants was so 
great thata second enclosure was laid out to con 
tain them. Among ourselves indeed, within a 
very short period, roses have increased from a ve- 
ry limited number of species to more than five 
hundred, LAURA, 


WHAT IS LIFE?—A FRAGMENT. 


If this vain world were all the mind could grasp 
Or call its own, how wretched were our lot; 
How void of bliss and fill’d with pain our life; 
How chilled with fear our brightest, dearest hopes; 

Were earth our home, *twould be no joy to live; 
So fair so ficeting, scarce we taste its joys, 
And learn to love and prize them,—they are gone, 
Fled from our grasp, ne'er to retarn. 
E’en could we search the wide world through, 

collect 
Its dearest joys, and centre all it loves, 
And deems most rich and precious, in one heart, 
That heart perchance might thrill with deep delight, 
And one brief day might revel in its bliss; 
But change must come, and the reft soul that knows 
No home but earth, no higher, purer joys, 
Doth shrink within itself in very dread 
Of its deep, bitter misery, nor dares 
Again to trast to earth’s transient bliss. — 
—— What then 

Is life? What then its joys? A mock’ry all! 
Earth has no stable bliss.—‘Passing away’ 
The true impress of every joy.— They were, 
But they are rot.—W ho then would trust to earth, 
Nor make his home in that far better world, 





Where grief comes not, and joys eternal bloom! 
R. H.C. 





